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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 



4 Truth is one : sages call It by various names’ 



*sr5rt srat 

spfreit srapfr i 

Prefab: 

a^a aaii waarfa fa^aT ii 



Like a thousand-eyed, 1 seven-reined 2 
horse unaging and endowed with inexhaust- 
ible vitality, 3 Time draws [the universe 
of which ] all beings are its chariot-wheels. 
The wise seers mount that horse. 4 

Atharva-Veda 19.53.1 



g;w: srrf^r: 

tf f «rarnft 3 *rt: i 

eWT|: i 



Above Time is placed a brimful pot 
(piirna kumbhah) ; 5 sages see it in various 
ways. They say that Time is set in the 
transcendent space within all beings. 

Atharva-Veda !9.53.3 



*A remarkable hymn on Time is begun here. In the Rg-Veda time is hardly 
mentioned as such. But in the Atharva-Veda there are two long hymns on Time one of 
which is given here. In the Gita the Lord says, ‘I am Time’ (11.32). There the 
destructive aspect of Time is described, but here in this hymn the creative powers of 
Time are described. The image of the horse and the seven reins is obviously 

derived from the symbolism of the Sun (cf. Rg-Veda 1. 164). 

1. That is, time is all-seeing. 

2. The seven reins are either the seven colours of the rainbow or the six 
seasons plus the intercalary month. 

3. All beings age^ in time but Time never ages. Every being is created by Time. 

4. The meaning is, sages keep time under control ; they also transcend time. 

5. Time is here conceived as a ceaseless flow from an inexhaustible source, the 
immutable Brahman which is pictured as a puma kumbhah. Sayana, however, says 
that two kinds of time are mentioned here: created time ( janyah-kala ) and uncreated 
time, and that the ‘brimful pot’ represents created time. 



ABOUT THIS ISSUE 



Jndna-mdrga — its preliminary disciplines 
and techniques of meditation: this is the 
theme of this month’s editorial. 

the MESSAGE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA is the 

transcription of a talk given by Srimat 
Swami Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj, Vice- 
President, Ramakrishna Math and Mission, 
in February, 1986. The speech, delivered 
with power and certitude bom of experi- 
ence and erudition, presents the main 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna in a strikingly 
original and inspiring way. 

In the challenge of vedanta to 
American women — i Ann Myren discusses 
Swami Vivekananda’s criticism of the role 
of women in American society and how 
some of his woman followers responded to 
his teaching of Vedanta. This article is a 
sequel to the two-instalment article by the 
same author published in Prabuddha 
Bharat a , January and February, 1986. Ann 



Myren teaches social sciences at the 
College of Alameda, Alameda, California. 

lakshmi devi by Swami Chetanananda, 
spiritual head of the Vedanta Society of 
St. Louis, U.S.A, is an interesting biogra- 
phical account of a woman saint who was 
Sri Ramakrishna’s niece and disciple. 

In sister nivedita on the education 
of Indian women Srimati Mamata Ray has 
brought together some of the main ideas of 
Nivedita on education which have much 
relevance to the present-day situation in 
India. The author took her M.A. degree in 
political science standing first in the order 
of merit in the university. She is currently 
working with her husband. Dr. AnilBaran 
Ray, Professor of Political Science, 
University of Burdwan, on a comprehensive 
research project on the life and work of 
Sister Nivedita. 



JNANA-MARGA: SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 

(EDITORIAL) 



Quo vadis 

It is said that when St. Peter was running 
away from the burning city of Rome to 
escape Nero’s persecution, he was met at 
the outskirts of the city by an apparition 
of Christ who asked him : Quo vadis ? 

‘Whither goest thou ?’ Feeling ashamed, 
Peter went back to his work of preaching 
and organizing, was imprisoned by Nero’s 
men, and died a martyr. 

Very often we follow the Petrine way 
in dealing with the problems of life. 
Running away from the problems of life 
means running away from ourselves, from 



the tyranny of the ego, from the fires of 
desire and hate that rage in the citadel of 
the heart. Even amo-ng those who appear 
to be diligent in discharging their duties or 
in rendering social service, few have the 
courage or understanding to face their own 
selves. Jnana-marga is a way of life which 
puts an end to this eternal, endless running 
away from oneself. It is a direct path 
which leads you straight to your own self. 
Even if you are devotional by tempera- 
ment and do not want to follow the path 
of knowledge, it is good to ask yourself 
once in a while, ‘Whither goest thou ?’ 
For this kind of query or enquiry will 
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ultimately take you to the centre of your 
consciousness which is the meeting point 
between the individual self and the 
Supreme Self. 

Two highways 

Much of the religious freedom and 
catholicity found in Hinduism comes from 
the fact that it has from very ancient 
times maintained two marges: Jnana-marga 
and Bhakti-marga. Etymologically the 
word rnargah comes from the verbal root 
mdrg meaning ‘to seek’, ‘to hunt’ or ‘to 
strive to attain’. Though it is usually 
translated as ‘way’ or ‘path’, the word 
mdrgah really means an attitude towards 
the ultimate Reality. Jnana and Bhakti are 
two basically different approaches to 
Reality. 1 

For one thing, the ultimate Reality is 
regarded as personal (saguna) in Bhakti- 
marga and as impersonal (, nirguna ) in 
Jnana-marga. Naturally, therefore, the 
relationship between the individual self 
and the Supreme Self is a personal one 
(‘I and Thou’ or ‘We’) in Bhakti-marga 
and an impersonal one (‘I am That’) in 
Jnana-marga. Again, in Bhakti-marga 
divine grace is regarded as the sole means 
of attaining salvation whereas in Jnana- 
marga self-effort is emphasized. Sri 
Sarhkara has clearly stated that those who 
meditate on the Personal are dependent on 
the Lord for their kaivalya (liberation) and 
have no independence ; but those who 
meditate on the Impersonal are independent 



1* The Mimamsakas’ attempt to develop an 
independent third highway known as Karma- 
marga was defeated by the concerted efforts of 
all the teachers of Vedanta. Hence Karma, as 
Karma-yoga, has always remained as an 
appendage of either of the other two margas. 
In both Jflana-marga and Bhakti-marga, Karma- 
yoga is only a preliminary first step. 



so far the attainment of kaivalya is 
concerned. 2 

Another difference between the two 
margas lies in their starting point. Jnana- 
marga begins with an enquiry into the 
nature of one’s own self. In the incontro- 
vertible and immediate experience of 
T-consciousness Jnana-marga has a sure 
ground to start with, and spiritual progress 
in this path is the progressive expansion of 
T-consciousness. But in Bhakti-marga the 
starting point is ‘faith’ in an unknown 
Supreme Being and the main struggle is to 
convert the indirect ( paroksa ) knowledge 

of the Deity into a direct ( aparoksa ) 

experience. 

It should be noted that knowledge plays 
an important role in both the margas. 
Ramanuja defines Bhakti itself as a special 
kind of cognition.3 Teachers of Bhakti 
have paid much attention to the study of 
scriptures and the nature and criteria of 
truth. Why, then, is Jnana-marga called 
so ? In the path of knowledge Jnana is 
not merely the ultimate goal but the sole 
means of attaining that goal. In this path 
Jnana means knowledge of the Atman, and 
it is regarded as all-sufficient. 

Preliminary qualifications 

Nowadays a large number of treatises 
and popular expositions of yoga and 
Advaita are available in different languages. 
This may give the impression that Jnana- 
marga is quite an easy path. But the truth 
is, as Sri Krsna has pointed out 4 , it is a 

Samkara, Commentary on Gita 32.12 

3 * *1%;^ srffifaOT q* i 

Ramanuja, Vedartha-sangraha, 252 

4. Gita 12.5 

m » 
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difficult path which only a few competent 
aspirants can tread successfully. There is a 
world of difference between studying the 
philosophy of Advaita from books and 
getting anywhere near an Advaitic experi- 
ence. In ancient times only competent 
persons were encouraged to choose the 
path of knowledge. The characteristics of 
such a competent person ( adhikari ) are 

found described in almost all traditional 
treatises. In Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms 
a seeker is expected to have acquired 
perfection in five virtues collectively called 
yarna (which includes truthfulness, chastity, 
nonviolence, honesty and non-acquisitive- 
ness) and proficiency in five preliminary 
disciplines collectively called niyama (which 
includes cleanliness, contentment, austerity, 
self-study and self-surrender to God.) 
Treatises on Advaita prescribe a four-fold 
discipline known as sadhana-catustaya 
consisting of I. discrimination between the 
eternal and the fleeting 2. renunciation of 
all desire for enjoyment here and hereafter 
3. the six qualities: sense control, calmness, 
detachment, forbearance and faith 4. long- 
ing for liberation. Furthermore, a person 
is expected to have attained purity of mind 
through Karma Yoga and some dualistic 
experience through upasana (worship of 
and meditation on Personal God) before 
venturing into the realm of advaitic 
experience. It is clear from the writings 
of Saiiikara that he intended the system of 
Advaita (of which he was either the founder 
or rejuvenator) exclusively for sannyasins 
who had freed themselves form all external 
seeking. According to him, ‘only such 
people can have the capacity to comprehend, 
meditate upon and realize the inner Self.* 5 
As Advaita became popular, it had to 



5 * tTcf fins?;** sR*nTTcirfa*PT ftrauf srfcr 
fa?rrrT ^ straw i 

Samhara, Kena-U panisad Bhasya, Introduction 



accommodate itself to the needs and 
capacities of ordinary people and lost much 
of its social and ethical rigidity. With the 
shifting of the centre of learning from 
monasteries and ASramas to secular 
institutions, the preliminary qualifications 
and ethical disciplines came to be ignored 
and the original traditions about the practice 
of Advaita ceased to be living. For an 
academic study of Advaita as a school of 
philosophy, moral and spiritual prepara- 
tions may not be necessary, but to follow 
Advaita as a way of life, as a practical 
means to non-dual experience, it is necessary 
to fulfil certain conditions in inner as well 
as outer life. Some of the qualifications 
stipulated by the ancient teachers may not 
be quite relevant in modern times, but at 
least the following basic conditions are to 
be fulfilled by everyone who wishes to 
tread the path of Jnana. 

Brahmacarya . In the Gita Krsna states 
that the ancient tradition of yoga was lost 
owing to long lapse of time. How can a 
living tradition die ? Samkara’s explana- 
tion is, ‘Yoga was lost because it fell into 
the hands of weak-minded and incontinent 
people.’ 6 Krsna’s statement and Samkara’s 
explanation hold good in the case of the 
tradition of Advaita also. Brahmacarya or 
total continence is, of course, necessary in 
all spiritual paths, but nowhere is it more 
needed than in the path of Advaita. The 
popular notion, prevalent especially in 
orientalist circles in the West, that Advaita 
is a rational system and that all that one 
needs to practise it is a logical brain is 
wrong. The truths that Advaita deals with 
are beyond the reach of ordinary discursive 
reason and can be realized only through the 
power of intuition. This higher intuition, 
known as medha , develops only through 



6 * arfaftfeguT sne* qrc<r 

Samkara, Commentary on the Gita 4.2 
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continence. A person who observes strict 
brahmacarya for six or seven years can feel 
the medhd developing in him as a luminous 
power. This luminous inner power cuts the 
veil of maya and guides the seeker through 
the darkness of the world. To hope to 
realize the truth of Advaita without the 
practice of brahmacarya is to hug an illusion. 

Guidance of an illumined Guru . It was 
customary for Indian authors to begin their 
works with an invocatory verse. In most 
of the advaitic treatises the invocatory 
verses are dedicated to the Guru with the 
clear statement that only through the 
Guru’s blessings can the knowledge' of 
Brahman be obtained. The Guru is not 
merely a guide but a conduit of spiritual 
power. In Bhakti-marga the seeker has 
the Deity for his support, but in Jnana- 
marga the Guru is the only support. This 
is a belief which has come down right 
from the time of the Upanisads. In the 
Chd nd ogyopan isad occurs the story of the 
boy Satyakama who, even after getting 
transcendental knowledge through direct 
communion with Nature, wanted to hear 
the same teaching from the mouth of his 
Guru. For, he said, ‘Knowledge becomes 
fruitful only when it is directly communi- 
cated by a living teacher .’ 7 A person who 

* 

has not found an illumined Guru to guide 
him had better not venture into the path of 
Jnana. 

Ego knowledge . Sri Ramakrishna used 
to say: ‘The first sign of knowledge is a 

peaceful -nature, and the second is absence 
of egotism .’ 8 Jnana-marga is a path that 
leads to the light of the pratyagdtman , 
inner Self. But before reaching that inner 

7 - Prat Prferi srfw 

Chanda gy a-U panisad 4.9.3 

8. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (New 
York: Ramakrishna Vivekananda Centre, 1942) 
p. 493 



light one has to pass through the narrow 
gate of the ego. Egoism eclipses the light 
of the Self and is the single greatest obstacle 
on the path of knowledge. The cause of 
egoism is inadequate knowledge of the ego 
itself. Not only egoism, but even the 
other defects like lust, greed, hate and fear 
are mostly caused by ignorance of the 
nature and workings of the ego. Before one 
attempts to have knowledge of the higher 
Self or Atman, one should gain adequate 
knowledge of the lower self or ego. This 
can be done by encountering the ego in the 
depths of one’s consciousness. Serving an 
illumined soul is also an easy way of 
getting rid of egoism. 

Impersonal attitude. The goal of Jnana- 
marga is the realization of the Impersonal. 
One can be true to this ideal and seek it 
with sincerity only if one has an impersonal 
outlook on life right from the beginning. 
But as Dr. Jung has shown, the inner 
tendency of a person is usually found to 
be the opposite of what he appears to be 
outwardly, and people who claim to be 
Advaitins are seldom found to have an 
impersonal outlook. Many of them tend to 
take a personal view of everything, get 
emotionally involved in the affairs of other 
people, and cling to their own personalities 
too much. In fact, their very desire to seek 
the Impersonal may be prompted by the 
oppressive sense of their egoism, rather 
than by a positive love for the Impersonal. 
A person with a natural, positive inclina- 
tion to the pursuit of Jnana-marga regards 
himself only as a part of the vast stream 
of life and has the capacity either to enter 
into a kind of mystic communion with 
Nature or to ‘feel’ for the sky and the sun, 
mountains and lakes, trees and herbs, the 
wind and fire. He sees the whole universe 
sub specie aeternitatis, as the denouement 
of cosmic drama. There is a direct 
relationship between a person’s attitude 
towards himself and his attitude towards 
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Reality. To look upon God alone as 
impersonal but to cling to one’s own 
personality is not Advaita, whatever else 
it might be. Before attempting to 
depersonalize God, one should depersonalize 
oneself. 

Love of knowledge. What Bhakti is to 
a devotee of God, Jnana is to a seeker of 
impersonal Brahman. That is to say, the 
follower of Jnana-marga values Jnana 
above everything else ; and he does it not 
because of its utility but for the sheer joy 
of knowing. Love of knowledge acts as a 
strong force counteracting the pull of 
kamirfi and kdhcana , lust and greed. Once 
true love of knowledge dawns in a person, 
he will find detachment and renunciation 
becoming effortless. Even secular knowl- 
edge has great purifying effect. This may 
be seen in the lives of western scientists 
like Michael Faraday and George Washing- 
ton Carver who lived contented lives in the 
pursuit of knowledge, ignoring fame and 
fortune. In India love of knowledge 
enabled hundreds of great scholars to lead 
utterly simple, often mendicant, lives 
expecting nothing but the joy of knowledge 
as their only reward. The story of Vacaspati 
Migra, the great ninth-century scholar who 
was perfectly at ease in all the systems of 
Indian philosophy {sarva-tantra-svat antra), 
may be cited in this context. It is said that 
one night when he was writing his magnum 
opus, an exhaustive gloss on Samkara’s 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra, the 
lamp ran out of oil and the light became 
dim. He craned his neck nearer to the 
lamp when a woman entered, poured oil 
into the lamp and brightened it. Vacaspati 
raised his head and their eyes met. ‘Who 
are you ?’ asked the scholar. She was 
none else but his own wedded wife ; he 
had forgotten all about her for many years. 
Vacaspati consoled her by saying, ‘I will 
make your name immortal.’ He gave her 
name, BhamatT, to his work which is 



considered to be next in greatness only to 
Samkara’s own commentary. 

The starting point 

The whole rationale of Jnana-marga 
rests on the fundamental thesis that by 
realizing one’s true Self it is possible to 
know the ultimate Reality and mystery of 
creation. In the Upanisads the question is 
raised : What is that knowing which 

everything else is known & just as through 
a lump of clay all that is made of clay is 
known ? l ° The Atman — this was the 

answer that the sages found. Apart from 
the question of ultimate Reality, even the 
ordinary worldly problems of life are 
related to one’s own self. Very often 
people try to solve these problems one by 
one with the help of external factors, as if 
the problems existed outside of themselves. 
A better way is to deal with one’s own 
self directly. When we catch hold of the 
self, we will be able to understand how the 
problems are related to it and then will be 
able to solve the problems by bringing 
about changes in the self. This is the 
method adopted by the followers of Jnana- 
marga. They try to understand everything 
through the self. The self is thus the 
starting point of Jnana-marga. Without 
understanding the self it is not possible to 
tread the path of knowledge. 

The self has different dimensions, some 
of which are intimately known to us and 
some either transcendent or otherwise 
hidden from our direct knowledge. The 
word used for all these dimensions of the 
self in Indian scriptures is the Atman. 
There is a famous verse which gives the 
etymological meaning of Atman as follows : 
‘The Atman is so called because it pervades, 
it receives and experiences objects in the 

9 * Mundaka Upanisad 1 . 1.3 

10 - Chandogya-U panisad 6 . 1.6 

4 I 
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world, and because from it the world 
derives its existence .’ 11 This is a general 
definition which covers both the empirical 
and transcendental aspects of the Atman. 

The empirical dimension of Atman is 
known as the Jiva or the ego . 12 It is the 
embodied self which is the experiencer 
(bhokta) and the agent of action ( kartd ) 
in us. Investigation into the nature of 
experience led the ancient sages to the 
conclusion that the basic factor in 
experience was consciousness which they 
called prajhdnam . The Pancadasi defines 
it as follows: ‘That through which one 

sees, hears, smells, speaks and tastes is 
called consciousness .’ 12 All sense activities 
are coordinated and owned by the unitary 
I-consciousness, which is what prajmnam 
means. Atman is the ground of this 
I-consciousness. This transcendent aspect 
of Atman is known as pratyagatman or 
inner Self. Vidyaranya in PahcadaSi calls 
it kutastha. It is the unchanging witness, 
sdksin , of all thoughts and actions in us. 
The realization of this inner Self is the 
first and proximate goal of Jnana-marga. 

When the inner Self is realized, it will 
be found that it has a higher, infinite 
dimension. This higher infinite dimension 
of Atman is known as Brahman. The 
realization of Brahman is the last and 
ultimate goal of Jnana-marga. This 



Quoted by Samkara on Katha Upanisad 4.1 

12 * The relation between the ego and the 
higher dimensions of the self were discussed in 
several earlier contexts especially in the Editorials 
of Prabuddha Bharat a July and August 1985. 

fanrRifa as n 

Pancadasi 5.1 



realization takes place through a progressive 
expansion of the pratyagatman M 

In his commentaries Samkara has made 
a clear distinction between the realization 
of pratyagatman and the realization of 

Brahman. A similar distinction between 

* 

the two types of experience has been made 
by Ramanuja, Madhva and other teachers 
of dualistic schools. What, then, is the 
difference between the non-dualistic and 
dualistic views ? According to the teachers 
of dualistic schools, there is a qualitative 
difference between the realization of the 
inner Self and the realization of God ; the 
latter is entirely different from the former, 
and attainment of the inner Self does not 
by itself lead to the realization of God 
which can take place only through His 
grace. But according to Sarnkara, there is 
no qualitative difference between the 
realization of pratyagatman and the realiza- 
tion of Brahman ; the latter is only a 
quantitative expansion of the former. This 
is yet another significant difference between 
Jnana-marga and Bhakti-marga. 

Two mental processes of comprehending 
reality 

On the basis of the mental processes 
involved in comprehending Reality, the 
soul’s approach to God may be divided 
into two types. Suppose you are expecting 
two persons, X and Y, and one of them 
turns up. You can identify him by saying, 
‘This is X’ or by saying ‘This is not Y\ 

14 * There are actually two views on how the 
realization of Brahman takes place. According 
to the more widely accepted view of the Vivarana 
school, what happens is the identification (aikya) 
of the inner Self with Brahman. But according 
to Pancadasi , what happens is the sublation 
(bad ha) of the notion of individuality. In this 
context it should be noted that it is not the ego 
or T’-consciousness but the pratyagatman (called 
kutastha by Vidyaranya) that becomes one with 
Brahman. Cf. Pancadasi ch. 8 
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The first mode of identification is known 
as via positiva and the second mode as via 
negativa. The ultimate Reality too can be 
comprehended in this two-fold way. In 
Vedanta the positive way of comprehending 
Reality is known as the path of iti, iti 
(short form of idam brahma iti ) usually 
(but not quite correctly) translated as ‘this, 
this’. The negative way of comprehending 
Reality is known as the path of neti , neti 
(short form of na idam brahma iti) usually 
translated as ‘not this, not this’. 

It is generally held that via negativa is 
followed in the path of knowledge and via 
positiva is followed in the path of devotion. 
Such a view is not quite correct, for both 
the approaches may be made in either of 
the two margas. In Christian spirituality, 
which is the path of devotion, both the 
approaches are found. Via negativa is 
there known as apophatism, and via 
positiva, as cataphatism. In Hinduism 
Bhakti-marga follows exclusively the iti, iti 
process, whereas in Jnana-marga the iti , iti 
and neti, neti processes both find applica- 
tion. 

Apophatism in the Greco-Christian tradition 

The apophatic tradition in the West has 
a long history going back to the ancient 
Greeks. Plato’s philosophy is mostly 
cataphatic, since for him the source of all 
knowledge is the Good which is the Sun 
of the intelligible world. But all the same, 
he recognizes the paradox that the Good 
which is ‘not only the author of all things 
known, but of their being and essence... 
is not itself an essence, but far exceeds 
essence in dignity and power .’ 15 His 
predecessor Parmenides spoke of the need 
to negate the phenomenal in order to 
establish the sole reality of the transcen- 
dental. It was the third-century Greek 

Plato, The Republic 509 b. 



mystic Plotinus who clearly formulated 
the via negativa. A key concept in the 
thought of Plotinus is beauty. He agrees 
with Plato that physical beauty is ‘borrowed 
beauty’, a mere shadow or reflection of 
spiritual beauty. Denying the independent 
reality of physical beauty, one should enter 
into oneself to contemplate the beauty of 
the soul, and from there, by a second 
negation ascend to the World Soul and to 
the Intelligence, denying which again ‘one 
stands before the Supreme Principle, 
providing the mind free access to the 
knowledge of all .’ 16 

Philo, the first-century Jewish philosopher 
of Alexandria, provided the connecting link 
between Greek thought and Christian 
theology. According to the Old Testament 
narrative, when Moses went up Mt. Sinai 
he found its top covered by a dark cloud 
(or smoke), and only after penetrating into 
that cloud could he meet God face to face. 
Philo interpreted the cloud as symbolic of 
the apophatic approach to divine Reality 
beyond human images and concepts. This 
interpretation of Philo was accepted by 
Clement of Alexandria, the earliest writer 
on Christian mysticism, and the image of 
the cloud profoundly influenced mystical 
thought all through the Middle Ages. It 
came to be believed that man could see 
God only by purging the mind of all 
concepts and sense-experiences and by 
entering the ‘cloud of unknowing’. This is 
Christian apophatism. 

One of the first to systematize Christian 
theology on Platonic lines was St. Gregory 
of Nyssa. He too followed Philo’s 
concept that God can be seen only through 
darkness, that is, by giving up all sense 
experiences and intellectual knowledge. 
For Gregory the quest for God is a 
continuous groping in darkness. At each 
stage of that search, what was considered 

16 * Plotinus, Enneads V. ix. 2 ; I. vi. 8 
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the ideal and goal of that search, on arrival 
turns out to be a disappointment ; it 
appears merely as the beginning of a new 
ascent. Gregory’s apophatism has remained 
the foundational principle of theology in 
the Eastern (especially the Greek orthodox) 
Church. It was revived and applied in the 
practice of a new type of contemplation 
known as ‘Hesychasm’ by Simeon the New 
Theologian in the tenth century and by 
Gregory of Palamas in the 14th century. 17 
A few lines from one of Simeon’s Hymns 
(No. 25) are given below to give an idea of 
apophatism in Eastern Christianity. 



I remained seated in the middle of the darkness, 
I know, 

but while I was there surrounded by darkness. 

You appeared as light, illuminating me completely 
from 

Your total light. 

And I became light in the night, I who was 
found in the midst of darkness. 

Neither the darkness extinguished Your light 
completely, nor did the light dissipate the 
visible darkness. 

But they were together, yet completely separate, 

without confusion, far from each other, surely 
not at all mixed, 

except in the same spot where they filled 
everything. 



The dominant trends in the spirituality 
of the West have always been positivism 
and affirmation. But around the fifth 
century A.D. a Syrian monk under the 
pseudonym Dionysius the Areopagite, 
introduced apophatism into the West 
through his small treatise Of Mystical 
Theology. Translated into Latin in the 
tenth century, it remained the most 
influential mystical work for several 
centuries in the West. The following 
exhortation of Pseudo Dionysius was cited 
throughout the Middle Ages as the locus 
classicus for the method of contemplation: 



17. The famous book Philokalia is a collection 
of all the important original writings on 
Hesychasm. 



In the earnest exercise of mystic contemplation, 
thou leave the senses and the activities of the 
intellect and all things in this world of nothingness 
or in that world of being, and thus with thy 
understanding laid to rest, thou strive to unite 
thyself with Him, Who is beyond all knowledge 
...and so shalt thou be led upwards to the Ray 
of that Divine Darkness which exceeds all 

existence.^ 

The Pseudo Dionysius’s concept of the 
‘Ray of Divine Darkness’ became a guiding 
principle in western spirituality and several 
important mystical works appeared ex- 
pounding the apophatic pathway. The 
chief among these are the booklet De 
Adhaerendo Deo , attributed to Albertus 
Magnus' (+ 1280) 19 , The Cloud of 

Unknowing by an anonymous fourteenth- 
century English contemplative, and the 
Dark Night of the Soul by the sixteenth- 
century Spanish mystic St. John of the 
Cross. The fourteenth-century German 
theologian Meister Eckhart went further 
and spoke of a Godhead transcending God 
and denied the reality of the phenomenal 
world. He said : 

Creatures are pure nothings. I do not say that 
they are either important or unimportant but 
they are pure nothings. What has no Being is 
nothing. Creatures have no being of their own, 
for their being is the presence of God. If God 
withdrew from them even for a moment, they 
would all perish.20 

The main current of western thought 
throughout the Middle Ages was, however, 
cataphatic as seen in the lives and works 



18. Mystical Theology trans. C. E. Rolt 
(London: SPCK, 1977) pp. 191-92. Slightly 

adapted. 

19* Almost the whole of De Adhaerendo 
Deo was translated by Wolfram H. Koch and 
published in Vedanta Kesari (Madras) December, 
1938. 

20* Meister Eckhart trans. Raymond B. 
Blankney (New York: Harper and Row, 1941) 

p. 185. 
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of St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Francis of 
Assisi and St. Theresa of Avila. 

We have discussed Christian spirituality 
here only to show how the apophatic (neti, 
neti) process was applied by Christian 
mystics in the path of devotion. As already 
mentioned, Bhakti-marga in Hinduism 
follows only the cataphatic (iti, iti) 
process. How through this process one 
gets God experience has been clearly 
described by Swami Saradananda in an 
illuminating chapter of his monumental 
work Sri Ramakrsna-llldprasahga, .21 

There is, however, one vital difference 
between Christian apophatism and Hindu 
apophatism. In Christian theology God is 
regarded as a personal (though not always 
anthropomorphic) Being endowed with 
various attributes. Negation does not 
mean negation of divine attributes. It only 
means denial of the ability of the human 
mind to comprehend the essence of 
Godhead. In other words, what Christian 
spirituality holds is epistemological 
apophatism. Even Eckhart could not 
accept a totally attributeless, nirguna , 
Godhead, although he spoke of the 
emptiness of the ‘desert of the Godhead.’ 
In Advaita Vedanta the neti, neti process 
is not mere denial of the human mind’s 
ability to comprehend the ultimate Reality, 
but the denial of all attributes in Brahman. 
In other words, the advaitic process of 
neti , neti is ontological apophatism. (That 
is why Hindu Bhakti-marga does not accept 
the neti, neti process, for it believes the 
ultimate Reality is personal, saguna.) 

Negation and affirmation in Jhdna-mdrga 

As mentioned earlier, Advaita Vedanta 
has adopted both the via negativa and the 

2| 1 * English translation, Sri Ramakrishna the 
Great Master (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
1970) Part II, ch. 1. 



via positiva. As a matter of fact, there are 
separate scriptural dicta dealing with these 
two pathways. The Advaitic tradition 
classifies Upanisadic statements into three 
groups: 1 . Brahmetara-nirdkarana vakyas. 

All statements (especially neti, neti) which 
deny attributes to Brahman and distinguish 
It from non-Brahman are included in this 
category. 2. Aikyopadesa vakyas . The 

four well-known mahdvakyas like tat tvam 
asi, which speak of the unity of the 
individual Self and the Supreme Self, belong 
to this group. 3. Brahma-svarupa nirupana 
vakyas. These define the true nature of 
Brahman in positive terms. These positive 
definitions are of two types : direct 

(svarupa laksana) and indirect ( tatastha 
laksana). ‘Brahman is Truth, Knowledge, 
Infinity’ 22 is an example of direct definition. 
‘Brahman is that from which all these 
beings originate... ’ 2C * is an example of 
indirect definition. 

Of the three types of statements 

mentioned above, the first one gives 
authority to the process of neti, neti, while 
the third one gives authority to the process 
of iti, iti . In the second type of statement 
both the negation and affirmation find 
application. Now, which of these processes 
represent the right or more important 
approach to Brahman — neti, neti or iti , iti ? 
Teachers of Advaita have not given a 
unanimous answer to this question. 

It may be mentioned here that though 
the concept of negation occurs in several 
Upanisads 24 , the phrase neti, neti occurs 
only in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad where 
it is repeated five times. The Upanisad 

Taittiriya U panijad 2.1.1 

sat ar ssrfs ^aif* anin%... 

Taittiriya Upanisad 3.1.1 

24' As for example, in Katha Upanisad 
(4.11) ‘There is no diversity whatsoever; he who 
sees diversity goes from death to death’. 
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itself states, ‘There is no instruction greater 
(or better) than this neti ’J® Commenting 
on this passage, Samkara says: 

But Brahman has none of these distinguishing 
marks_ Hence It cannot be described as we can 
describe a cow by saying, ‘There moves a white 
cow with horns.’ Brahman is described by 
means of name, form and karma superimposed 
on It, in such terms as ‘Knowledge, Bliss, 
Brahman’... When, however, we wish to 
describe Its true nature, free from all differences 
due to limiting adjuncts, then it is an utter 
impossibility. Then there is only one way left, 
viz. to describe It as ‘Not this, not this’ by 
eliminating all possible specifications of It that 
one may know of. 2 * 

In his commentary on the Brahma-siitra 
(3.2.22) also Samkara categorically states 
that there is no better way of indicating 
Brahman than by the process of negation. 

However, an eminent post-6amkara 
Advaitin, Sarvajnatma Muni, states in his 
great work Sathksepa Sariraka that the 
neti, neti process is only of secondary 
importance, and that it is only affirmative 
statements such as ‘That thou art’ which 
are of prime importance in understanding 
the true nature of Brahman. 27 

Some of the statements of Sri Ramakrishna 
seem to support Samkara’s assertion rather 
than that of Sarvajnatma Muni. In his 



homely way the great Master used to say, 
‘Everything in this world, except Brahman, 
has been defiled by the mouth.’ 28 However, 
the great prophet of harmony that he was, 
Sri Ramakrishna united both the via 
negativa and the via positiva into a single 
integral quest and realization. According to 
him the path to higher realization has two 
stages: a stage of mystic ascent known as 

Jnana based on neti , neti, and a more 
advanced stage of mystic descent based on 
iti, iti. He explained his unique doctrine 
as follows: 

The Jfiani gives up his identification with 
worldly things, discriminating, ‘Not this, not 
this.’ Only then can he realize Brahman. It is 
like reaching the roof of a house by leaving the 
steps behind, one by one. But the Vijnani, who 
is more intimately acquainted with Brahman, 
realizes something more. He realizes that the 
steps are made of the same materials as the 
roof: bricks, lime and brick-dust. That which 

is realized intuitively as Brahman, through the 
eliminating process of ‘Not this, not this’, is 
then found to have become the universe and 
all its living beings. The Vijnani sees that the 
Reality which is nirguna (without attributes) is 
also saguna (with attributes). 2 ® 

When the ernef meditation techniques of 
Jnana-marga are discussed in these columns 
next month, it will be seen that some of 
them are apophatic and the rest cataphatic. 
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Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 2.3.6 
26* Samkara, Commentary on ibid 
27 * On this point vide, S. S. Raghavachar, 
‘The Place of Negation in Advaita’ in Prabuddha 
Bharat a January, 1982. 



28 • Swami Dhireshananda has made an 
ingenious attempt to interpret this statement as 
an exposition of neti, neti. See his article (in 
Bengali) Ucchista Brahma in Udbodhan (Calcutta 
Magh 1392) Vol. 88, No. 1. 

28 • The Gospel, p. 103 
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The message of Sri Ramakrishna is so 
vast and deep that it is impossible to 
expound it in detail. I can only touch 
upon a few salient points of it here. 
Whatever fell from the lips of Sri Rama- 
krishna or whatever he did was for the 
good of the world. Therefore I believe that 
whatever of his teachings that 1 share with 
you will be helpful to you in your life. 

From the early days of his life Sri Rama- 
krishna was mad after God. God realiza- 
tion was his only concern in life, other 
things were absolutely secondary for him. 
He said, ‘Verily, I tell you, I know nothing 
but God*. He lived for God realization ; 
however, he wished to have this realization 
not for his own enjoyment but for the joy 
of sharing it with others. Let me give you 
an illustration. One day he was in a mood 
of deep samadhi. The mood was persisting 
but he was trying to keep it under control. 
When a man enters samadhi and gets 
completely absorbed in God, it is impossible 
for him to communicate with others. So 
Sri Ramakrishna prayed to the Divine 
Mother of the universe, ‘O Mother do not 
make me forgetful of the external world. 
I want to talk to the devotees.’ Ordinary 
people cannot understand the deep signi- 
ficance of this utterance. Samadhi is a 
state which all followers of spiritual life 
aspire for ; it is the culmination of the 
pursuit of spiritual life. For Sri Rama- 
krishna samadhi had become natural and 
habitual. But when he was in the company 
of devotees, he tried to avoid getting 
absorbed in samadhi lest he should forget 



* Talk delivered by -Srimat Swami 
Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj, Vice-President, Rama- 
krishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, on 
Sunday, 16 February 1986, at Sri Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, Bangalore. 



the world and thereby the people assembled 
before him be deprived of the great truth 
which he was eager to share with them. 
He was an unending fountain of the eternal 
wisdom derived from his various experi- 
ences of the ultimate Reality. At the same 
time, he was also a keen observer of the 
external world when he was not absorbed 
in samadhi. 

There are some points that Sri Rama- 
krishna particularly emphasized. First, 
according to him, God realization is the 
only aim of human life. Without God 
realization everything else is incomplete 
and, with God realization, nothing more 
remains to be attained here or hereafter. 
Now, what did Sri Ramakrishna mean by 
God realization ? To put it briefly, it 
means an intuitive experience of the 
ultimate Ground of all existence in which 
the seer and the seen become one. God 
realization does not merely mean the 
vision of various divine Forms or having 
some higher feelings which may be 
described by different people in different 
ways. Complete absorption of the indi- 
vidual self in the Absolute: that is what 
Sri Ramakrishna meant by God realization. 
As it has been beautifully described in the 
Upanisads: ‘Just as pure water falling 

into a vast sheet of pure water becomes one 
with it, so also becomes the self of a 
contemplative man who has realized God’. 1 
That is to say, in that state the individual 
ceases to be an individual any more. He 
is not lost ; rather, he becomes the Absolute 
himself. This experience of unity is the 
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real meaning of God realization. However, 
there are various other forms of spiritual 
realization, and Sri Ramakrishna accepted 
all of them. That was the catholicity and 
breadth of vision that Sri Ramakrishna 
had about God realization. 

The second salient message of Sri 
Ramakrishna is that not only we should 
have that realization in our soul, but also 
it should be shared with others. Sri 
Ramakrishna used to say that there were 
some people who, when they got any 
good thing to eat, would eat it themselves, 
wipe t their lips and remain mum. They 
had no wish to share it with others. Sri 
Ramakrishna condemned such an attitude. 
The great realization that one achieves in 
the spiritual path has to be shared with 
others. Only then will life attain full 
maturity. By sharing that realization with 
others, by helping others reach the same 
experience, our experience becomes 

fulfilled in the real sense of the term. One 

» • 

day Sri Ramakrishna asked his dearest 
disciple Narendra (who later on became 
Swami Vivekananda) about his goal in 
life. Narendra replied: ‘It is my desire 

to remain absorbed in Samadhi continually 
for three or four days, only once in a 
while coming down to the sense plane to 
eat a little food.’ Hearing this, Sri Rama- 
krishna said: ‘You are a small-minded 

person. There is a state higher even than 
that. “All that exists art Thou”: it is 
you who sing that song.’ 2 The Master 
further said that he wanted him to be like 
a banyan tree with its branches spread all 
around giving shelter to thousands of 
weary travellers. This incident shows the 
general trend of the thought of Sri Rama- 
krishna. He himself took great pains to 
disseminate spiritual ideas among the 



2 * Cf Life of Swami Vivekananda, revised 
edition (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1979), 

Vo I. 1, p. 162. 



people and to help them in pursuing the 
highest goal. If the first half of his life 
was spent in gathering the treasures of 
spiritual experience, its second half was 
spent in sharing that wealth with other 

people. 

We now come to the third message of 
Sri Ramakrishna. As he put it, yato mat , 
tato path , ‘As many minds, so many 
paths.’ All paths lead to the ultimate goal 
of God realization. This was not a mere 
intellectual conviction but a fact that he 
himself had experienced through the pursuit 
of different religious paths. He was a 
great experimenter in this respect. After 
he had had God realization in one way he 
wanted to know how other people followed 
their paths, how they reached the goal 
and what that goal might be. So he 
followed each path, paying scrupulous 
attention to all the injunctions and tradi- 
tions concerning it. And he invariably 
found that every path led to the same goal, 
namely, God realization. The realization 
itself is something incommunicable, because 
it is one’s own innermost experience which 
is beyond the reach of words. But as far 
as words would go, he tried to describe his 
experiences in his own unique way, being 
endowed with all the knowledge of the 
different paths. He can thus be of immense 
help to the followers of different paths. 
That is the unique feature of Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

In the history of world religions we 
never find any teacher doing spiritual 
experiments in the manner Sri Ramakrishna 
did. We find expressions of great catholi- 
city in the scriptures of Hinduism, and, 
perhaps of other religions as well. The 
ancient Vedas declare: ‘Truth is one: sages 
call It by various names’ ( ekam sad vipra 
bahudhd vadanti). Divine Incarnations 
and prophets have made similar statements. 
But history has no record that any of 
these great teachers actually practised the 
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different paths and ultimately realized the 
same goal through each of them. As far 
as we know, Sri Ramakrishna alone did it, 
and this is what makes his life unique. 
The catholicity that he taught was not just 
an expression of a broad mind or 
philosophical outlook but had a deep 
experiential content. It was one of the 
most valuable experiences that he gained 
through his experiments. When he spoke 
of other paths, it was about his own 
experiences of those paths that he spoke. 
He respected every path and never criticized 
any path. 

Tremendous faith is necessary for 
strict adherence to a particilar path to the 
end. We must have unflinching faith in 
the goal. • But if we can have equal respect 
for the paths that others are following, it 
is so much better. Sri Ramakrishna did 
not ask us to accept the truh of the harmony 
of all paths even on the basis of his own 
experiments. Rather he asked us to go on 
experimenting on our path as well as on 
other paths. He has taught us not to talk 
of the superiority or inferiority of any 
path before we are in a position to evaluate 
properly the worth of these paths. If we 
can follow the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, 
we can look upon the followers of different 
paths as fellow-travellers to the same goal 
as ours. This message of Sri Ramakrishna 
is of utmost importance particularly in 
these days of communal hatred and conflict. 
It is usually the lack of proper understand- 
ing of your own religion that makes you 
pass judgement on other religions. Have 
respect for other faiths if you can, other- 
wise do not pass any judgement. What is 
really important is sincerity. Regarding 
this Sri Ramakrishna said: 

Whatever path you follow — whether you are a 
Hindu, a Mussalman, a Christian, a Sakta, a 
Vaisnava or a Brahmo — the vital point is 

aspiration. God is our Inner Guide. It doesn’t 
matter if you take a wrong path — only you 
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must have longing for Him. He Himself will 
put you on the right path.3 

The grace of God falls alike on all His 
children, learned and illiterate — whoever longs 
for Him. The father has the same love for all 
his children. Suppose a father has five children. 
One calls him ‘Baba’, some ‘Ba\ and some 
‘Pa’. These last cannot pronounce the whole 

word. Does the father love those who address 

him as ‘Baba’ more than those who call him 
‘Pa.’ ? The father knows that these last arc 
simply too young to say ‘Baba’ correctly.4 

May be, a person is not able to follow the 
right path ; even then, if he is sincere to 
the backbone, God will see and guide him 
along that path until he reaches the ‘goal. 
This is Sri Ramakrishna’s view on different 
faiths. The differences between different 
religions can be eliminated, and all 
communal conflicts can be resolved if we 
take this teaching of Sri Ramakrishna 

seriously. Only then can we really be 
humble and tolerant and be able to accept 
the different paths as equally valid. This 
kind of humility born of introspection is of 
utmost importance in our lives today. 

For God realization we must identify 
ourselves with spiritual life only, and 
everything else should be regarded as 
secondary. We should concentrate all our 
energies in a systematic manner towards 
that goal which is God. This earnestness, 
this one-pointedness born of living faith in 
one’s goal, is absolutely necessary for 
progress in spiritual life. Sri Ramakrishna 
never said that spiritual life must be 
pursued in one uniform way. He said that 
there is infinite variation in human 
temperament, and so there must be variety 
in the paths which only can enable all 
people to reach the goal. If you rigidly 
insist on one path only, most of the people 

3* The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (New 
York: Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, 1942) 

p. 673 

ibid p. 407 
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will have to go without spiritual life. That 
is absurd, and should never be done. God 
has created the universe in multiple ways 
with an infinite variety of forms. Similarly 
God has created various paths for the 
realization of the highest Truth so that 
everybody may find a path suitable to him. 
This is the simple understanding that Sri 
Ramakrishna insisted upon. He wanted to 
make spiritual life natural to everybody 
and he taught his disciples never to try to 
impose their own ideas on anybody. 

Once Swami Vivekananda, who had 
already accumulated sufficient spiritual 
power, wanted to test it by transmitting 
it to one of his brother- disciples. He did 
it and the result was that the brother- 
disciple to whom his power was transmitted 
underwent a complete change. The brother- 
disciple had originally been following the 
path of duality, that is, maintaining 
the relationship of the worshipper and the 
worshipped with God. But when Swamiji 
transmitted his power to him, he became 
immersed in the idea of the unity of the 
universe and the soul’s identity with God. 
Sri Ramakrishna called Swami Vivekananda 
and said: ‘What is this?... Don’t you see 
what harm you have done to him by 
injecting your attitude of mind to him ? 
He has been progressing well till now with a 
particular mental attitude, the whole of 
which has now been destroyed ... What is 
done is done. Don’t act so thoughtlessly 
from now on. The boy, however, is lucky 
that greater harm has not befallen him .’ 5 
Swamiji remembered this teaching through- 
out his life, and emphasized it in several 
of his lectures. 

Sri Ramakrishna was a man of complete 
renunciation which he regarded as a 
spiritual aspirant’s most valuable asset. 
‘Through renunciation alone have people 

5* Life of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. 1, p. 167 



attained immortality’, says the Upamsads. u 
Sri Ramakrishna used to say, tydg chddd 
kichu habe nd ‘Nothing can be attained 
without whole-hearted renunciation.’ But 
at the same time, Sri Ramakrishna said 
that renunciation did not mean the same 
thing to everybody. A monk who has 
renounced worldly life can renounce 
inwardly as well as outwardly. However, 
a householder cannot do that, and for him 
it will be enough if he practises renuncia- 
tion only inwardly. He can meet the 
requirements of normal social life and 
discharge his duties towards his family and 
society. But at the same time he must 
have complete detachment in his mind. 
Detachment is what renunciation really 
means. It should be noted that this sort of 

division of renunciation into ‘outer’ and 

* 

‘inner’ does not reduce the importance of 
either. Inner renunciation alone is not 
sufficient for a sannyasiu. He is supposed 
to uphold the example of total renunciation 
to the world, and so he has to be a man of 
renunciation inwardly as well as outwardly. 
A householder need not renounce externally 
but he must practise internal renunciation. 
This is another important message of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

Sri Ramakrishna knew that all people 
are not equally anxious for God realization. 
He divided mankind into four groups: 
those who live in bondage, those who are 
trying to get rid of that bondage, those 
who have achieved freedom from bondage, 
and those who never got involved in 
bondage but remain ever free. Explaining 
this classification, he said: 

Suppose a net has been cast into a lake to catch 
fish. Some fish are so clever that they are never 
caught in the net. They are like the ever-free. 
But most of the fish are entangled in the net. 

6 - i 
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